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Engine Sue was rather above the middle height,
strongly-built, with somewhat high shoulders. His
hair and brows were very dark, his eyes blue, long,
and rather closed, and his complexion of a livid
paleness. In general society, he did not show off,
and preferred rather being treated as a man of the
world, than as a distinguished writer. But when
he found himself among some kindred spirits,
and felt he was appreciated, his conversation was
particularly agreeable. He never had the sparkling
wit and versatility of Dumas, or the extraordinary
descriptive powers of** Balzac; but he possessed
the immense advantage over his great rivals in
being veritably un homme du -monde, living in
the very best Parisian society. He could, there-
fore, make the men and women in his novels act
and speak as people really do, and not like work-
men in their Sunday coats, or actors in the old
melodramas.

Sue's imagination was wonderful; but one can see
that in his books he carried out his own principle,
that the beginning of the novel was three parts of
the battle. He always commenced his tales in a
manner certain to fix the attention of the reader;
but we generally find towards the close of the
numberless volumes symptoms of weariness in
the writer, which are , apt to communicate them-
selves to the reader.

He was remarkable for the beauty of his horses ;
his cab was one of the best-appointed in Paris; his
house in the Rue de la Pepini&re (now an asylum)
was a perfect bonbonni&re, and his dinners were
renowned for their excellence. He was supposed
(and to my knowledge with considerable reason)luded by stating
